














ANOTHER NEW AND HELPFUL PRODUCT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING FROM DAHLBERG 


your 
Sunglasses 
Or reading 
glasses 
are all 
hearing 
glasses 


SLIM, NEW TEMPLE 
INSTANTLY 

DETACHABLE TO 
USE WITH ANY 
FRAME YOU WISH 


with convertible eyeglass hearing aid 


Dahlberg introduces a smart, new 
idea that makes using an eyeglass 
hearing aid convenient and 
practical. You can fit the Dahlberg 
“Twin Optic Ear” to every frame 
you own... in seconds! 

If you haven’t seen the ‘*Twin 
Optic Ear,’ you should. It’s slim, 
light, convertible! It gives 
wonderful hearing performance, 
praised the world over for clarity 
and smoothness. Choice of colors. 
See your phone directory for 
nearest Dahlberg Office. 








FAMOUS DAHLBERG HEARING 
AIDS SOLD AND SERVICED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Custom “Miracle Ear” —The newest model 
of the world’s first cordless hearing aid. 
“Magic Ear” Mark 1I—A small, powerful 
hearing aid that hides behind your ear, 
weighs only 14 ounce. 

“Super 5”’—World’s smallest super- 
powered hearing aid with AVC (auto- 
matic volume control). For severely 
deafened. 

Write for information on any of these 
new Dahlberg Hearing Aids. For Doctors 
and Clinics . . . New 40 page, illustrated 
Product Data Manual. Write for copy. 








THE DAHLBERG COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINNESOTA 
Pioneers of Ear Level Hearing 
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NEW ! 
The Magnetic Calen-Board 


December '* 
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The CALEN-BOARD is a teaching aid designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it and 
teach more effectively in less time. 

Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 

@ Time Concepts come alive as the child moves "yesterday," "today," and “tomorrow' along the 
board. 

@ Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 

@ Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 

@ Trains the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
the date. 

@ The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squares. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


fis $29.95 


Beginning Lip Reading Set. 100 plastic coated, full color 


picture cards. post paid 
Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and 
sonant combinations. California residents add 4% sales 
Magnetic Bulletin Board. Blackboard with 20 magnet tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
aluminum trame express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Jiome-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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Which type of Hearing Aid 
is best for your patient? 


If this were your patient’s audi- 
ogram, which type of hearing 
aid would you recommend? It 
is taken from the case history 
of a 32-year-old bookkeeper 
whose hearing loss was diag- 
nosed, at age 19, as otosclerosis, 
with little or no perceptive com- 
ponent. In consultation with his 
doctor, the patient decided 
against surgical intervention. 
This report is but one of many 
typical cases described ina 
new book, prepared especially 
for the medical profession by 
the Hearing Aid Division of 
Zenith Radio Corporation. 


Clinical Findings: Ave. loss, R: 33 db, 
L: 42 db,B.B.A.: 33 db,SRT: 35 db, 
MCL: 55 db, TD: 100 db. Discrimina- 
tion: L: 92%, R: 94%. 

Prognosis: Patient should adapt read- 
ily to moderate gain hearing aid, air 
conduction type. 


Recommendations: Any of these five 
Zenith Hearing Aids: Zenith “Citation” 
or “Challenger” Eyeglass Hearing Aid. 
At-the-ear Zenith “Diplomat” with L-1 
earphone, or “Ambassador.” Moderate 
gain conventional Zenith Hearing Aid 
—“Crusader” model in “M” tone setting. 


Now Ready for Doctors . . . a valuable 
reference book designed to help you 
recommend the right type of hearing 
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aid for your patients. Besides the ac- 
tual typical case history outlined 
above, Zenith’s new book, “Which 
Type of Hearing Aid for Your Pa- 
tient,” describes many other cases, and 
lists the appropriate Zenith Hearing 
Aid. Also contains a complete descrip- 
tion of all types of Zenith Hearing Aids 
and their uses. For your free copy, 
write to: Zenith Radio Corporation, 
Hearing Aid Division, 5801 Dickens 
Avenue, Dept. 42P, Chicago 39, IIl. 


ENITH 


“LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


The Three Little Kittens Washed Their Mittens 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational me gow in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
a or} of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series Ill Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


THE MOST POWERFUL WEARABLE 
HEARING AID ‘IN EXISTENCE 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable hearing aid so small. 





WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY’ MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 


ree Wiest: wate FE TREES CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 


in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. Frequency response is FLAT 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SPEECH RANGE 
The W-1 is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 


either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid — or 
WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used 
as an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 





ANNOUNCING 

4 THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new WARREN MODEL W-1 WEARABLE HEARING AID UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly aequaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD’ equipment. 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 





High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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the new CO) 
MA-5 


i, aay shuts out 


| 












loud, painful sounds! 


Now you can actually listen and relax! You, like so many others, 
may be irritated by shouting voices, traffic noises and sound dis- 
tortion. More than irritating, these sounds are often painful. 






DN The Vicon MA-5 shuts out these painful sounds. Volume reduces 

] od automatically. Loud sounds are reduced and very loud sounds are 

Uf ‘as removed. The instant the very loud sound passes, normal opera- 
. tion resumes. You hear in perfect comfort. 


All Vicon Instruments, both Monaural and Stereophonic, are truly 
prescription quality. Each instrument is carefully tested, charted 
and microscope-inspected before being sent to your dealer. 


See and hear these prescription-quality instruments at your Vicon Dealer, or if you 
prefer, send the convenient coupon below for additional information. 


Vi 
THE [Con INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


" 

163 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. Licton 

a meen: ae 
| tHE V/CON instrument COMPANY 

| 


163 Vicon Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colorado Ne 
Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. I 


NAME I with R 


| apres j 


c ” 
[cr ZONE __ STATE COM. 














ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FUR THE DEAF 
To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem 
bership all who are interested in improving th 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
their ability to communicate with those whd 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life i 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription tq 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi 
tional support to the work of the Associatio 
may become sustaining members for a fee 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of th 
Association, is an information center about dea 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell i 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prok 
ably the largest in the world, containing boo 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 





GEorGE T. PRATT 


Boards and Committees Prin., Clarke School 


for the Deaf 


Mrs. EvizaBetH V. Scott 
Florida School for the Deaf 


Officers, 


OFFICERS 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


Mrs. IRENE R. Ewinc 
Iniversity of Manchester, 
England 


1957-196¢ 
Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD . ‘3 


Grorce T. PRATI 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 

HI cveary F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GiLBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
Harovp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. IsABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C 
Haro_p C. CASE ’ : 
President, Boston University 
LEONARD M. ELsTAD 
President, Gallaudet College 
ALEx. W. G. EwInc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Mrs. E1 siz BELL GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C 

JOHN EpGAR HOoveR 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

JAMES D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1956-1959 

JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Supt., Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf 

JEROME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn, 

JUNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 

CLARENCE D. O’CoNNOR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 


WILLIAM G. HARDY 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 

Mrs. LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES 
New York City 

HELEN ScHick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


1958-1961 


SisteR ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo 
JOSEPHINE CARR : 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
SAM B. CRAIG 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
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The sketch of Alexander Graham Bell, which is reproduced on the 


COVER 


cover, was drawn in 1955 by Ilse, a little deaf girl at the Institute 
voor Dooftsommen, St. Michiels Gestel, The Netherlands. It has 


now been adopted as a symbol of our Association. 








NATHAN P. HARRIS 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 

HILLEARY F. HOSKINSON : 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 
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Junior League School for 
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Director, Tucker-Maxon Oral 
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Deaf, Cleveland 
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for the Deaf 
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New York City 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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CLARENCE D. O’CoNNOR 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE 


JEROME F. DONOVAN 

HELEN S. LANE 
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HILLearY F. HOsKINSON, consultant 
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Dr. Victor GoopHILL 
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ALICE STRENG 


Dr. C. V. Hupcins 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
NAMES EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


The Board of Directors of the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf announces the appointment of Mrs. 
Jeanette Ninas Johnson as executive 
secretary of the Association. The ap- 
pointment was made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Directors held in Washington, 
D. C., January 23-24. 

Mrs. Johnson has been acting executive secretary for the past six months. She 
will continue to serve as editor of the Volta Review. 

It was as editor of the Volta Review that Mrs. Johnson joined the staff at the 
Association’s headquarters in July, 1957. Prior to that she had held a number of 
editorial positions. She was formerly associated with the National Society for 
Medical Research and the Association of American Medical Colleges. 

Before coming to Washington Mrs. Johnson was editor of the Bulletin for Medi- 
cal Research, assistant editor of the Journal of Medical Education and editor of a 
house organ. Her experience has included writing scripts for Coronet Instructional 
Films and a weekly educational TV program. She has also done research and con- 
ducted surveys for a public relations firm. 

In addition to her work in publications. Mrs. Johnson has a background in the 
field of education. She is a graduate of Southwest Missouri State College. having 
majored in English and education. Following her graduation from college she 
taught English in the Illinois public high schools. 


cow 


“Tl Am Proud to Think That I Have Been a Teacher of the Deaf .. .” 


When Dr. Alexander Graham Bell made this statement, he was speaking at the 
25th anniversary of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf in Massachusetts. He 
was stressing the importance he always placed on the education of deaf children 
when he said, “I am proud to think that twenty-three years ago I was myself a 
teacher in this school; I am proud to think that I have been a teacher of the deaf 
ever since. 

His own words are a fitting memorial to Dr. Bell on the occasion of the 112th 


) 


anniversary of his birth on March 3. 


1. De Land, Fred, Dumb No Longer. Washington: The Volta Bureau, 1908, p. 178. 
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Program of the First Regional Meeting 


April 17-18 — Houston, Tex. 


ROGRAM plans for the first Re- 

gional Meeting of the Association, to 
be held April 17-18, in Houston, Tex., 
have been completed. Principal speak- 
er will be Dr. S. Richard Silverman. 
Association president, who will discuss 
“The Teacher’s Job.” 

(n oustanding feature of the meeting 
will be a panel of specialists—including 
who will meet to discuss ac- 


parents 
when “The Specialists 


tion resulting 
Join Forces.” 

Special efforts have been made to 
familiarize visitors with Houston facili- 
ties for the deaf. Tours to classes in the 
area have been arranged for Friday 
morning. Children from other Texas 
schools will participate in demonstra- 
tions on Saturday. 

Plans for the Regional have been 
made by Miss Audrey Hicks, of the 
Houston Independent School District. 
assisted by Mrs. Harold Grant and Mrs. 
Walter Stuck, both of Sunshine Cottage. 
and Mr. John Grace, Texas School for 
the Deaf. The details of registration, 
information and_ transportation have 
been arranged by the Houston Council 
for Deaf Children. 

Houston is a wonderful place to spend 
a weekend in April. Plan now to attend 
this first Regional meeting of your As- 
sociation. The registration fee is $2.00. 
There will be no pre-registration. 


PROGRAM 
Friday, April 17 
8:30 a.m. 
Registration and Information 
Place: Guild Hall, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. 1117 Texas Avenue 
8:45-12:00 a.m. 
Tours: Houston School for Deaf Chil- 
dren 
Houston Speech and Hearing Center 
Houston Public Schools 
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2:30 p.m. 
Place: Guild Hall 
Chairman: Mr. John Grace 
Topic: The Teacher’s Job 
Speaker: Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Di- 
rector, Central Institute for the 
Deaf 


Association Business Meeting 


7:30 p.m. 
Place: Guild Hall 

Coffee 
Chairman: Miss Audrey Hicks 
Invocation: Canon Mark E. Waldo 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Welcome: Dr. John W. McFarland, Su- 

perintendent, 
Houston Independent School District 
Topic: The Specialists Join Forces 
Panel: Dr. Fred Guilford, Otologist 
Dr. Olaf Haug, Audiologist 
Mrs. Ruth Blackman, Psychologist. 
Houston Public Schools 

Miss Nancy Bringhurst, Director, 
Special Education Department, 
Houston Public Schools 

Mrs. Mary Medler, Director, Visiting 
Teachers Department, Houston 
Public Schools 

Mrs. R. C. Kolbye, Religious Educa- 

tion 

Mr. John Woodward, Director, Office 

of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Parents—Names to be announced 


Saturday, April 18 
9:00-12:00 a.m. 
Place: Guild Hall 


Chairman: Mrs. Harold Grant 
Demonstrations: Preschool and __ first 
grade, Pasadena Public Schools, 
Pasadena, Tex. : 
Second and Third Grades, Texas 
School for the Deaf, Austin. Tex. 
Fourth and Fifth Grades. Sunshine 
Cottage, San Antonio, Tex. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


January 23-24, 1959 


HE annual meeting of the Board of 

Directors of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc., was 
held at the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., January 23-24, 1959. Attending 
were: 

Regular Board members—Sister Anna 
Rose, Josephine Carr, Capt. J. F. Dono- 
van, Dr. William G. Hardy, Nathan D. 
Harris, Hilleary F. Hoskinson, June 
Miller, Mary E. Numbers, Dr. Clarence 
D. O'Connor, Dr. George T. Pratt, Mrs. 
Elizabeth V. Scott, Dr. S. Richard Sil- 
verman. 

Auxiliary Board—Dr. Mildred Groht. 
Mrs. William G. Hamm, Richard S$. T. 
Marsh, Josephine Prall, Josephine Tim- 
berlake, Elizabeth Titsworth. 

Honorary Board: Justice Harold Hitz 
Burton, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad. 

Robert H. Cole, President of the Par- 
ents Section, and Dr. Edgar L. Lowell 
of the John Tracy Clinic were also pres- 
ent. 

Officers of the Association re-elected 
to their positions were: Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman, President; Dr. George T. 
Pratt, First Vice-President; Mrs. Spen- 
cer Tracy, Second Vice-President and 
Hilleary F. Hoskinson, Treasurer. Dr. 
June Miller, Director of the Speech and 
Hearing Department, University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center, was named Secre- 
tary of the Association. Dr. Miller has 
served on the Board of Directors since 
1952. 

Re-named to the Auxiliary Board 
were Mrs. George Bell, Dr. H. Latham 
Breunig, J. H. Galloway, Dr. Groht, 
Mrs. Hamm, Miss Hattie Harrell, Mrs. 
Heinrichs, Mrs. George G. Lamb, Mr. 
Marsh, Miss Prall, Miss Timberlake. 
and Miss Titsworth. In addition the 
following persons were named to the 
board: Robert Cole: Audrey C. Hicks. 
Supervisor, Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Classes, Houston, Tex.. and Alice Kent. 
East Cleveland School for the Deaf. 

Membership on the Advisory Board 


remains the same except for the addi- 
tion of Mrs. Zach Toms, formerly an 
Auxiliary Board member. 

Dr. Pratt, after requesting the floor, 
presented a gift to the Association from 
Mr. Fred Adams and the boys of Clarke 
School. Dr. Pratt reported that Dr. 
Latham Breunig, at the time of the 1958 
Board meeting, noted that Dr. Silver- 
man called the meeting to order by 
tapping a water glass with a pencil. It 
was his suggestion that the boys of the 
woodworking class at Clarke make a 
gavel and block which could be used 
at subsequent meetings of the Board. 
The gift was graciously accepted by Dr. 
Silverman for the Association. 

As one of the first items of business 
the Board voted to appoint Mrs. Jean- 
ette Ninas Johnson as executive secre- 
tary of the Association. (See page 198.) 

It was noted by the Board that mem- 
bership in the Association has shown a 
definite upward trend in the last year, 
having increased by nearly 600 mem- 
bers in the last twelve months. The 
largest numbers of members are teach- 
ers of the deaf and parents of deaf chil- 
dren, with the remaining subscribers 
being schools, libraries, physicians, 
speech therapists and hard of hearing 
adults. 

The Association’s publishing program 
received an unexpected boost at the 
meeting when Capt. Donovan presented 
the executive secretary with a check for 
$500 as an interest free loan to assist 
in publishing, to be repaid as receipts 
come in for the published material. 

Other business undertaken by the 
Board included resolutions of apprecia- 
tion to the Audiology Foundation for a 
gift of $700 to assist in the publication 
of the 1958 Proceedings issue of the 
Volta Review and to the Alexander 
Graham Bell Club of the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America for their continuing 
volunteer efforts to assist with the work 
of the Association. 
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Preparing Teachers 


for the Hard of Hearing 


in Public Schools 


SENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


ico is a saying that one cannot 
be all things to all people. Yet in 
making inquiry concerning what is ex- 
pected of the teacher of children who 
are hard of hearing, we find this “some- 
one” should be prepared to be all things 
to all hard of hearing children. This 
super-human individual should be pre- 
pared with at least a bachelor’s degree, 
preferably a master’s degree with rec- 
ommendations from the college or uni- 
versity attended. It would appear that 
many schools expect the teacher of hard 
of hearing children to have skills and 
knowledge as a guidance director, a par- 
ent counselor, a social worker, a nurse 
and a speech therapist and to be versed 
in mental testing. achievement testing 
and audiometric testing. This person 
must further know anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the ear, and must be able to work 
effectively with children from  kinder- 
garten through high school. 

Certainly there are special competen- 
cies involving lipreading. auditory train- 
ing. use of hearing aids and speech 
training which this special person needs 
to have. This specialist needs to have 
good public relations with representa- 
tives of all disciplines including school 
administrators, otologists, physicians, 
parents, psychologists, nurses, service 
clubs and teachers in other fields. He 
should be a person who can “sell” a 
program to a local school district, work 
in a hearing conservation program and 
present and teach subject matter to all 
grade levels. And basically this person 
must be able to teach. This combination 
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of knowledge would make quite a “su- 
per person.” Teachers with all of these 
skills and talents, during this shortage 
of trained personnel, might well prefer 
to seek another professional position 
rather than teach hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 

In taking a brief sampling of the 
preparation required by the various 
states for teachers working with aural 
handicaps. we can be guided somewhat 
by the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Office of Education, 
in their report “State Certification Re- 
quirements for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.” It is important to look at 
this state certification since most teach- 
ers are regulated by the rules and regu- 
lations of state legislation. The report 
gives the information that nine states 
have minimum requirements, running 
from a maximum of 46 to a minimum 
of 4 semester hours, for special certifica- 
tion of teachers of hard of hearing chil- 
dren. Because of the common elements 
in the professional preparation of teach- 
ers working with children who are deaf 
and/or hard of hearing. nine states have 
joint certification for the personnel 
working with these children. It can be 
reasoned that teachers require similar 
competencies to work with both types 
of children. 

Much approval has been given by The 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion and others for the joint certification 
of teachers of both speech handicapped 
and the hard of hearing. We can sur- 
mise this approval is due to the conven- 
ience and ease of administrating such a 
program, because of the itinerant type 
of service and because of the case load 
carried. We cannot. however, overlook 
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the fact that legislation in many states 
has made it possible that the speech 
therapist’s salary be reimbursed so that 
local districts very often have the atti- 
tude, “It’s for free, take.” This is bal- 
anced by the fact that the speech person 
may be the only person in many com- 
munities who can detect a hearing de- 
fect in the school children. Ten states 
have joint certification in the area of 
speech and hearing handicaps. Although 
this certification has been favored. su- 
pervisors and consultants directing pro- 
grams and working in the field find that 
in most instances the dual preparation 
allows the therapist to handle the audi- 
tory training and speechreading. but 
the worker is frequently inadequate in 
the language aspect of the training pro- 
gram. The worker is also untrained in 
the techniques of counseling teachers 
and parents who must work with the 
child with a hearing defect. Speech 
therapy case loads are increasingly 
heavy. Who is not given service? The 
child with a hearing problem because 
the teacher says, “I only had one course 
in speechreading,” or “Auditory train- 
ing was combined with Hearing Aids 
and we spent most of our time fitting 
aids,” or “I don’t know how to develop 
vocabulary with a third grader.” or 
“That’s high school algebra and I’ve for- 
gotten it.” These and others are all too 
familiar excuses coming from inade- 
quately prepared teachers of the hard 
of hearing. 

To be certain that pertinent up-to-date 
material is presented, a sampling of 12 
states was taken to determine the status 
of preparation for teachers of children 
who are hard of hearing. Seventy-five 
percent replied. with representation 
from the Southern, Northeastern. Mid- 
Western, far Northwestern and South- 
western parts of the country. Two of 
the states replying were in the process of 
revising certification because it was 
“joint” with another specialty and _ it 
was not felt to be adequate or practical. 

States sampled had as few as no train- 
ing programs at colleges and universi- 
ties to as many as six speech and hear- 
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ing clinics preparing teachers for this 
specialty. The majority of the state edu- 
cational offices contacted indicated ap- 
proval of joint certification if it could 
not be separate, with the certification of 
teachers of children who were deaf. It 
was necessary in all states polled to have 
a bachelor’s degree and a valid teaching 
certificate, either elementary or second- 
ary, plus (as has been indicated) a wide 
range in special required courses. It 
was held that the adequately trained 
teacher of the deaf could work with 
hard of hearing children, whereas the 
person trained only in the field of the 
accoustically handicapped would not be 
prepared to teach the deaf. It is reason- 
able to assume that some deaf children 
are placed with hard of hearing chil- 
dren because of many circumstances 
and factors. 

There is a great variety of programs 
existing in school systems including spe- 
cial classes, itinerant speech correction- 
ists and the use of amplification in pub- 
lic school programs. This variety is all 
part of the total problem. It would seem 
that there definitely needs to be some 
meeting of the minds on: 

1. What children are to be identi- 
fied? Have we truly defined the 
problem? There are perhaps three 
to five million school children 
whose greatest common need is 
help in acquiring the speech and 
hearing skills for serviceable com- 
munication in a world of normal- 
ly hearing people. We want to be 
sure that we are talking about the 
same children. 

What are their educational needs? 
We find that children with hear- 
ing problems fail school four 
times as often as children with 
normal hearing. They repeat 
grades at a cost to taxpayers of 
some twenty million dollars a 
year. Only one in four of our 
school children receives scientific 
hearing tests. The problem edu- 
cationally is one of retarded edu- 
cational development and_ inade- 
quate use of communication skills. 
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3. What facilities are needed to meet 


these educational needs? This 
area needs much study and 
thought since the facilities used 


in a large urban community would 
be different from a suburban or 
rural school district. Many fac- 
tors such as topography and 
population condition the facilities 
available for these children. 
1. What method is best for meeting 
the educational problem? We 
have made great strides in inter- 
discipline teamwork. Have we 
too often “passed the buck’? 
Have we tried to work around the 
problem rather than face up to 
the fact that many of these chil- 
dren need remedial, educational 
programs with emphasis on com- 
munication skills? 
Who can do it? It would seem 
that a teacher who has a_back- 
ground knowledge of the teaching 
and learning processes is the per- 
son best equipped to handle the 
problem. The teachers of children 
who are hard of hearing should 
be capable of teaching basic 
skills of auditory comprehension, 
speechreading, speech and _lan- 
guage. This implies the knowl- 
edge of material and method and 
an ability to organize, adapt and 
to use many knowledges. It also 
implies the knowledge of public 
school and private clinical experi- 
ence with groups and with indi- 
viduals of different age levels. It 
requires further guided observa- 
tion as well as practice teaching 
and/or clinical experience with 
children who are hard of hearing. 
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\dequate practice teaching experi- 
ence requires that the student teacher 
work in each of the basic skills. This 
experience should include work with 
children of all ages and with varying de- 
grees of hearing loss. Ideally it should 
be done at a school under the super- 
vision of a teacher in this area. The 
student teacher program should give 
enough practice to carry through a 
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large and inclusive unit of work in each 
area of instruction. This would include 
observation, study and planning of an 
entire school day program for hard of 
hearing children who have various de- 
grees of hearing loss. There are further 
special abilities that the teacher work- 
ing with hard of hearing children 
needs. This person needs to utilize the 
immediate occasion in teaching the child 
to apply basic skills of auditory com- 
prehension, speechreading, speech and 
language for rapid and effective com- 
munication; to understand and analyze 
the problems of communication that are 
experienced by the hard of hearing; to 
explain the problem of the individual’s 
hearing loss to the child, his parents, 
teachers, principal, nurse, guidance 
counselor and other school personnel: 
to work in a school team as a resource 
person; to have good working relation- 
ships with specialists such as the otol- 
ogist, the audiologist. speech therapist, 
psychologist and psychiatrist: to admin- 
ister and evaluate the results of the vari- 
ous kinds of hearing tests and to inter- 
pret to the public the total educational 
program for the hard of hearing. Some 
of this material has been adapted from 
the committee report on competencies 
needed by teachers of children who are 
hard of hearing which is an unpub- 
lished 1953 report of a committee head- 
ed by Eleanor Ronnei as chairman. The 
unpublished report shows again and 
again the wide variances and misunder- 
standings in this field. 

As an example, “Services for Children 
With Hearing Impairment.” in listing 
desirable qualifications for selected pro- 
fessional groups in a community hear- 
ing program, mentions hearing thera- 
pist. speech correctionist, speech thera- 
pist and teacher and teacher for the 
hard of hearing. There is of necessity 
overlapping in these areas. There is 
overlapping in training, orientation and 
responsibility. Each of the technicians 
will take on the responsibilities of other 
disciplines simply because there is no 
one else to do it. We have talked about 
teamwork approach, the use of re- 
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sources, the use of facilities. It might be 
profitable to look at the teacher who has 
good, basic, elementary or secondary 
training. Superimposed on this basic 
information there certainly would be a 
core of skills and competencies common 
to other teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren. This core could work in circles so 
that the competencies needed; i.e., audi- 
tory comprehension, speechreading. 
speech and language, could be adapted 
to meet the needs of the teacher. If 
there is overlapping in this area of 
speech, hearing and language, there is 
also an overlapping into other teaching 
fields with exceptional children. Those 
persons working with the mentally 
handicapped have been very cognizant 
of the speech problem and the language 
development problem. Much informa- 
tion in the language development of 
mentally retarded children has been 
gained from teachers of the deaf. Much 
information on the speech development 
of children has been gained from per- 
sons working in the speech field. There 
needs to be an exchange of ideas among 
our own inter-disciplinary group to find 
the core, the added information that all 
teachers need. The core that teachers 
need is built around the learning proc- 
Each teacher should be well 
versed in the laws of learning, which 
are the same for all children, and build 
her efforts with children on these laws 
of learning for motivation, interest and 
reward. It is not black magic to teach 
lipreading. It is not witchcraft to pro- 
vide auditory training. 


esses. 


There can be no pat answer for the 
preparation of teachers in this special- 
ized area until the brush is cleared 
away. Clinics, university training cen- 
ters, state departments, certification and 
requirements committees must look at 
this problem realistically and practically 
—not by reasoning alone. We are be- 
coming more and more individualized 
by separating our specialties into cubby 
holes. We know that this is not the way 
children are. We know that although 
they are individuals, they have certain 
common basic characteristics. 
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It is known too, that the services and 
provisions made for the teachers in the 
rural sections of a state cannot be the 
same as those in large urban areas. The 
individual differences of children have 
long been taken into consideration. The 
individual differences of hearing losses 
have been contributing factors. The in- 
dividual differences of state legislation, 
the individual differences of professional 
associations or the individual differences 
of planning committees and_ training 
centers, however, have not been taken 
into consideration. This would seem to 
be a good area to scrutinize; to see if 
we can find the common core that would 
help educate children who have hearing 
problems. 


1. “State Certification Requirements for Teachers 
of Exceptional Children,’ U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1954, No. 

“Laws and Regulations Relating to Education 
and Health Services for Exceptional Children in 
California,’ State Department of Education, 
1956. 

“A Report on State School Law: Special Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children,” Reprint from 
School Life, 1956. U.S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

“Regulations for Certifications of Teachers,” 
Illinois State Board of Education, 1955. 
“Oregon Rules and Regulations Governing the 
Certification of Teachers,’ Oregon State Dept 
of Education, 1957-58. 

“Speech and Hearing Services,’’ Wisconsin De 
partment of Public Instruction, 1955. 
“Regulations for Certification of Teachers of 
Classes for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing,” 
(Mimeo) Department of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1945. 
“Services for Children with Hearing Impaitr 
ment,’ The American Public Health Associa 
tion, Inc., 1956. 

“Ears to Hear,’ A Guide for the Development 
of Hearing Conservation Programs in_ local 
communities, State of Illinois, Commission for 
Handicapped Children, 1955. 

“Competencies Needed by Teachers of Chil- 
dren who are Hard of Hearing,” (unpublished 
committee report) Eleanor Ronnei, Chairman, 
1953. 
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Teacher Preparation in the COLLEGES 


PRISCILLA PITTENGER 
Miss Pittenger is an Assistant Professor in 
the Special Education Department, San Fran- 


State College, San Francisco, Calif. 


A THE Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation meeting in Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Stephen P. Quigley said of college and 
university programs of teacher prepara- 
tion, “These programs are not going to 
fade away. They are here to stay.”? It 
must be clearly seen by our field that 
the development of programs to prepare 
teachers of the deaf in colleges is in 
line with trends in other professional 
fields. Physicians are prepared by uni- 
versities; nurses are prepared by some 
colleges and universities; lawyers are 
thus prepared; so are dentists; so are 
other teachers. 

There are certain factors which can 
make the preparation of teachers in col- 
leges and universities at least as good 
and maybe eventually even better than 
the preparation which all of us “old- 
timers” received in various schools for 
the deaf. These are: 

1. Colleges and universities have re- 
sources which are not always available 
in schools for the deaf: diversified li- 
braries, programs of art, drama, physi- 
cal education, and music; a wide range 
of course offerings in education and 
psychology, to say nothing of other 
fields; resource people in all areas; 
skilled personnel in visual aids; often 
speech and hearing clinics. 

2. The individuals directly con- 
cerned with the preparation of teachers 
of the deaf are subject to constant pres- 
sure from other staff members to keep 
abreast of educational research and edu- 
cational thought. In this writer’s ex- 
perience similar pressure is not cus- 
tomarily exerted in most schools for the 
deaf. 


1‘‘Major Problems in Teacher Education and Re- 
cruitment,” Volta Review, Sept., 1958. p. 368. 
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3. Good possibilities for recruiting 
teachers exist in institutions where other 
teachers are being prepared. Here are 
large groups of young people with teach- 
ing as an objective. They are definitely 
and permanently making their profes- 
sional choices. The time is particularly 
ripe. 

4. Colleges and universities have the 
machinery for acquiring scholarship 
money, for establishing screening pro- 
cedure, for counseling and guidance at 
the adult level, and for evaluation. 

5. Finally the primary function of 
the college is instruction of adults. The 
primary function of the school for the 
deaf is the instruction of children. This 
must always be true, but it means that 
the teacher education program, how- 
ever important and however well-de- 
vised, is an ancillary function. 

The factors listed above can all con- 
tribute immeasurably to the preparation 
of teachers. They are inherent in the 
college framework and probably are not 
to be found so positively in other places. 

Dr. Quigley pointed out that the per- 
son or persons who work in college pro- 
grams must be acceptable both to the 
special field and to the college. No 
elaboration of his remarks is necessary. 
In general the experienced and well- 
qualified teacher of the deaf needs ad- 
vanced work in general education. It 
might be pointed out that the doctoral 
degree can be earned in one of many 
fields: teacher education, school admin- 
istration, education of exceptional chil- 
dren, audiology, psychology, elementary 
education, educational sociology, to 
name a few. The college can be de- 
pended upon to urge the instructor to 
graduate work. 

Just as a prospective physician must 
have clinical experience in a hospital, 
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a prospective teacher must have class- 
room experience. There are two ways 
in which this experience can be pro- 
vided. The college or university can 
maintain a school, a class, or a clinic. 
Such procedure is unrealistic. The cost 
of maintaining a school is prohibitive 
and colleges are not going to budget for 
such a program. The maintenance of a 
single multigrade class which might 
function in conjunction with a hearing 
demonstration school is also expensive. 
Such a class, especially with a class of 
teacher prospects assisting much of the 
time, would surely not give the college 
student a realistic idea of the problems 
of coping alone. The clinic teaches the 
student how to work on a one-for-one 
basis for a brief period but does not 
teach how to work with a group of chil- 
dren all day long. 

The other possibility is the use of 
established schools and classes for deaf 
children. In this writer’s opinion no 
college or university should embark 
upon a program of teacher education 
unless laboratory facilities are available. 
Ideally there will be more than one. 
The purpose of education is not to in- 
doctrinate with a particular philosophy 
or methodology, and the use of more 
than one facility leads to broader ex- 
perience and understanding. 

It is obvious that no teacher is pre- 
pared who has not had well-planned op- 
portunity to work with children. There 
are some very real problems involved 
in providing this experience. 

First: Almost all of the well-prepared 
teachers presently available to super- 
vise the prospective teacher were them- 
selves taught in a different reference. 
The old normal-school idea (for the 
hearing as well as for the deaf) was to 
place students for an hour here and an 
hour there first to observe, then to par- 
ticipate, then to teach. Most of us were 
so trained. Current theory and practice 
in teacher education calls for the stu- 
dent to spend long periods full time with 
one teacher. (See: School and Commu- 
nity Laboratory Experiences in Teacher 
Education by the Sub-Committee of the 
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Standards and Surveys Committee of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, 1948.) This results in 
diversified practice; i.e., the student 
does not teach at all grade levels, but it 
results in more intensive experience and 
a better control of certain basic prin- 
ciples applicable to all grades such as: 


less 


a. Material presented in the morning 
must be used and re-used through- 
out the day in many contexts. 
The inter-relationship of language 
arts and other subject matter must 
be planned. 

Change of pace throughout the 
day is necessary. 

d. Learning is continuous. 

Teachers prepared in a series of class- 
rooms find this procedure very strange 
and the constant supervision very difh- 
cult. 

Second: It is hard work to supervise 
a student teacher and takes time and 
energy. For deft experienced hands to 
turn a class over to nervous inexperi- 
enced hands takes courage and con- 
fidence. Planning with an appropriately 
anxious but enthusiastic student takes 
time and, at least in the beginning, very 
specific direction. Letting mistakes oc- 
cur and children become restive calls 
for equanimity and poise. Really letting 
a student teach for several days full 
time takes self-assurance of a very high 
degree (that is, the full confidence in 
one’s ability to gather up the class with- 
out waste of children’s time). Finally 
recognition that the student may be of 
different temperament and must operate 
somewhat differently (and that the chil- 
dren will rock along with this) is very 
difficult. It involves clear perception 
that one is not trying to create a carbon 
copy of oneself. 

Third: The supervision of student 
teachers is not a paid function nor a 
primary function of most schools. It is 
a professional contribution only. It 
comes down to a basic realization that 
the only way there can be adequately 
prepared teachers is by the concerted 


(Continued on page 142) 
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SUMMER 
COURSES in 





SPEECH 
and HEARING 


INFORMATION on summer courses in the fields of speech and hearing included in 
the chart and the following notes is based on data submitted to the Volta Review 


by colleges and universities in the United States. 


Also included this year is in- 


formation concerning scholarships available for summer sessions in some colleges 


and universities. 


Details given in the notes below supplement the chart, which should be con- 


sulted first. 


Arizona 
Arizona State College 
The course for speech therapy is incor- 
porated in a Workshop in Education of Excep- 
tional children, with clinic and seminar. 


Arkansas 
University of Arkansas 
Inquire about scholarships. 
Alabama 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
4 course in Hearing Problems includes 


operation of the audiometer. 


University of Alabama 
Other courses available in special educa- 


tion. 
California 
Fresno State College 
\ parent-child institute will be held as a 
part of the speech clinic summer program. 
\ workshop in speech therapy will be held 
Aug. 3-14. 


University of California 
The course for teachers of deaf children 
will be held in cooperation with the John 
Tracy Clinic. Inquiries should be addressed 
to: Dr. Edgar L. Lowell at the Tracy Clinic. 
There will be a seminar in speech correc- 
tion and lipreading for experienced teachers. 


Southern 


John Tracy Clinic 

The John Tracy Clinic offers courses in as- 
sociation with the University of Southern 
California. Courses include Educational 
Guidance and Problems of Parents of Deaf 
Children. 

Los Angeles State College 

Scholarships available for California resi- 

dents only. 
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College 


The Crown Zellerbach Foundation gives twp 
$250 scholarships in Special Education. 


San Francisco State 


San Jose State College 

Other include Stuttering, Voice 
Disorders, Problems in Diagnosis and Ther- 
apy, and a symposium. 

An as yet undetermined amount of scholar- 
ship money will be made available by the 
Crown Zellerbach Foundation for students in 
speech correction and hearing. 


courses 


Stanford University 
A limited number of traineeships giving 
$400 are available to first year graduate stu- 
dents who have satisfied the academic require- 
ments for basic qualification in either speech 
or hearing, as designated by the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 
College of the Pacific 
An eight-week speech and_ hearing 
will meet daily for parent training. 
Courses in Lipreading, the Stutterer and 
Phonetics will be offered. 
Four tuition scholarships, and three as- 
sistantships paying $200 available for each 


session, 


clinic 


Georgia 
University of Georgia 
An institute will be held for coordinators of 
special education. 
Idaho 
University of Idaho 
The psychology department will sponsor a 
one-day conference on Children with Hearing 
Handicaps. An introductory course on the 
Exceptional Individual will be offered as an 
accelerated course June 29-July 17. Three 
credits are given for this course. The College 
of Education sponsors an eight-week child 
guidance clinic, with speech correction as one 
of the areas considered. 
(Notes continued on page 129) 
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A high-quality unit for the la 
the classroom. The amplifier 

at a pre-determined level. M 
with built-in phonograph is als 








A new instrument for the sr 
designed to offer the utmost 
six outlets can be connected : 





The Model 162 is intended f 
tions of the American Stand 
for speech" and the ‘‘discr 
may be made with optional 





The GSAR, a portable psyc 
can be obtained from patier 
ing GSR is correlated with 


instrument. 
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The Békésy Audiometer pros 
controlled by the patient. | 
audiogram card. Thus the p 
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er company 
2608 group hearing aid 


iss. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
rated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
nes or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
able. 


" 


| 280A auditory trainer 


ass. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
city of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
Pously, each with its own volume control. 











| 162 speech audiometer 


hl and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
ociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘hearing loss 

loss of speech.’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 





E664 psychogalvanometer 


ometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
ponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 





800 automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
nstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
es his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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(Continued from page 117) 


Minnesota 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 

Parent training and a parent-child institute 
will be offered in connection with the chil- 
dren’s summer clinic. Other courses include 
one in phonetics. 

University of Minnesota 

\ workshop for parents of deaf children 
will be held Aug. 24-26. Other courses offered 
include Psychology of Language, Phonetics, 
Exceptional Children. Scholarships are avail- 
able. 

Mississippi 
Vississippi Southern College 

\ resident clinic for children will be held 

June 15-26. 
Missouri 
Central Institute for the Deaf 

(Affiliated with Washington University) 

\ six-week course will be given in As- 
sessment and Teaching of Aphasic Children. 
(6 credits) A limited number of scholarships 
offered for tuition and laboratory school fees. 


St. Louis University 


(n orientation course in corrective speech 
is offered for classroom teachers. 
Nebraska 
University of Nebraska 
Other courses will include Psychological 
Testing for Deaf Children. Graduate assistant- 
ships in speech and educational psychology are 
available. There are also a number of general 
University scholarships. 
New Hampshire 
Crotched Mt. School for the Deaf 
There will be a class for regular classroom 
teachers dealing with the problems of hard 
of hearing children in the classroom situation. 
The workshop will be held at the Crotched 
Mt. Rehabilitation Center, Manchester, Aug. 
3-14. Dates of the other classes have not been 
announced. Full scholarships are available. 


New York 
Queens College 
There will be counseling sessions for parents 
of children enrolled in the Speech and Hear- 
ing Center. The clinical practice course for 
speech therapists is open to students who have 
completed a course in speech correction. 
Adelphi College 
A course in advanced phonetics will be 
given, 
State University Teachers College 
Course open to graduate students. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for 
textbooks for special 
Summer Courses 
in 
Speech and Hearing 





Carefully selected materials avail- 
able on: 
AUDIOMETRY 
AupIToRY TRAINING 
LIPREADING 
LANGUAGE 
SPEECH 
Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


* * * * * 


Recommended for reference read- 

ing: 

THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH BY 
Alexander Graham Bell $2.70 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE 
Dear CHILD : 
A. W. G. Ewing, Editor $6.20 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN BY 
Irene R. and A.W.G. Ewing $3.75 
SPEECH AND THE DEAF CHILD BY 
Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing $5.20 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 68TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE Dear (1958) 

Over 100 pages of valuable current 
authoritative information on speech 
and hearing $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


—_ 














SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1959 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech In- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write 


Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo tions 





School of Education, Syracuse University 
—— Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York ——' ce 
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Illinois 


Southern Illinois University 
For information regarding tuition scholar- 
ships and fellowships write to: Dr. Willis G. 
Swartz, Dean of the Graduate School. 
Teaching and research assistantships avail- 
able. For information on these write to: Dr. 
I. P. Brackett, Chairman of the Department 
of Speech Correction, Pathology and Audi- 
ology. 
University of Illinois 


\ workshop is being planned, but details = 


have not been announced. 

Courses will be given in Phonetics, Speech 
Correction, Practicuum in Diagnosis and Ther- 
apy, Advanced Clinical Techniques, Diagnosis 
of Speech Disorders, and a seminar in Organic 
Speech Disorders. 

Fellowships for research are available. 

Chicago Teachers College 

Tuition is free for residents of Tllinois. 

Northwestern University 

Courses in speech pathology, audiology, 
language pathology and speech education in- 
clude, among others, Clinical Audiology, and 
Industrial Audiology. 

Application blanks and detailed informa- 
tion about a limited number of partial scholar- 
ships open to classroom teachers may be ob- 
tained from: Dean of the Summer Session. 
Closing date for applications is May 1. All 
applicants must be candidates for advanced 


degrees. 

Bradley 
There will be a workshop for teachers, 
graduate courses in Public School Speech 
Therapy and a workshop for speech improve- 
ment, 


University 


Indiana 


Ball State Teachers College 
Scholarships available through State Board 
of Health, Indianapolis. 


Purdue University 
Dates of the summer session not announced. 


Workshop will be held June 8-26. 


Kansas 
University .of Kansas Medical Center 
Courses for teachers of deaf children include 
Speechreading, Auditory training and Audi- 
ology. A parent-child institute will be held 
May 24-30. 
Michigan 


Wayne State University 


There will be daily laboratory demonstra- 
tions, 
Vichigan State University 
\ methods course for teachers of the deaf 


will be offered. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 29 to August 7, 1959. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 
children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to 
ward speech experiences. 

children with cleft-palate speech. In- 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro 
nunciation more distinct and intelli 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 











JOHN TRACY CLINIC 
806 West Adams Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


1959 SUMMER PROGRAM 
June 22nd—July 31st 


|. CLASSES FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN: 
Development of communication for the young 
deaf child with nursery school and individual 
instructions for children ages two and one 
half to five; and classes for parents includ- 
ing philosophy of the nursery school, child 
development, parent attitudes and communi- 
cation skills. Preference given to families 
living outside the Los Angeles Area. 
TUITION—There is no charge for this program. 
Parents must make application on the regular Clinic 
form which will be supplied upon request. 
ll. FOR TEACHERS, OFFERED WITH THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
a. EDUCATION OF THE DEAF PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD: 
A practical course in the philosophy and 
methods of teaching pre-school deaf chil- 
dren with appropriate emphasis on the 
role of the parent. (6 credits) 
b. PROBLEMS OF THE PARENTS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN. (2 credits) 
TUITION—Teachers presently employed, $21.00 
per credit. $23.00 per credit for teachers not pres- 
ently employed. Tuition payable to University of 
Southern California. 





‘a Inn . x TA a Pl Sta an a 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Sessions: June 22-July 25; July 27-Aug. 28 
Classes in: Advanced Speech for the Deaf; Phonetics; 
Speech Rehabilitation; Speech Therapy with Children; 
Advanced Audiometry; Advanced Clinical Practice; 
Stuttering Theories and Therapy Demonstration 

Classes—Graduate and Undergraduate 
Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir., Speech & Hearing 
Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 








“STORIES AND GAMES” 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 


ROSE V. FEILBACH 
$2.70 postpaid 
100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 
Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











Hunter College 
Related courses offered in special education. 
There will be a demonstration class of school- 
age academically handicapped children. 
Syracuse University 
Other courses include those in psychology 
and curriculum. 


North Dakota 
University of North Dakota 
A summer clinic is being scheduled for par- 
ents of children attending the speech and 
hearing clinic. 
Ohio 
Ohio University 
Other courses include Audiology, Lipread- 
ing, Clinic Methods, Language for the Brain- 
injured and Voice Science as well as elemen- 
tary speech courses. 
Bowling Green State University 
Scholarships are available through Ohio 
Department of Health. 
Western Reserve University 
Courses offered in the first session will in- 
clude Introduction to Speech Correction; 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Speech and 
Hearing Mechanism: Voice Pathology; Cer- 
ebral Palsy; Articulation Disorders and a 
seminar in Clinical Audiology. Speech Cor- 
rection for Classroom Teachers will be given 
in the second session. 
Kent State University 
There will be a playschool in connection 
with the summer session. 
Some scholarships are available from the 
Quota Club. 
Viami University 
Two courses in speech will be given. 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma College for Women 
There will be a summer camp for speech 
handicapped and deaf children. 
Oregon 
University of Oregon Medical School 
{ Language Disorders workshop will be 
held in conjunction with the summer session. 
Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Inquiries concerning audiology and speech 
pathology should be directed to: Dr. Jack 
Matthews, chairman, Department of Speech, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. In- 
quiries regarding education of the deaf should 
be directed to: Dr. Jack W. Birch, Department 
of Special Education, University of Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh 13, 
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The 1959 Summer Session 
at 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


can help the educator and the clinician 
meet the needs of 
children and adults 
with 


communicative disorders 


For example the program allows one to concentrate on: 
© Educational procedures for deaf children 
@ Special education for hard of hearing children 
© Rehabilitative management of adults 
@ Management of multiple handicaps 
© Development and disorders of language 
© Psychological evaluation and adjustment 
© Methods of testing auditory capacity 
® Techniques of hearing conservation 
@ Special methodologies and clinical audiology 


Course sequence and audiological practicum are adapted for either a 
summer of special study or to the several degree programs availabl at 
Northwestern University. 
SIX-WEEK SESSION: June 22 - August 1 
EIGHT-WEEK SESSION: June 22 - August 15 


For further information, write to: 
Prof. Raymond Carhart 
Hearing Clinic 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech 
and speech reading and auricular program combining residential-day school 
and home environment plus religious emphasis program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule M.A, Schedule 
$ 


$4200 Maximum $6700 
4300 
4400 
4600 
4800 
5000 
5200 
5400 


In addition noon !uncheon is furnished. 


PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


B.A. Schedule 
4900 Maximum $6300 
5100 
5300 All increments beyond step 
5500 eight are on merit basis— 
5700 _ _— promotional. 


ONOUAWNHN — 
OnNAauLAWN— 


_The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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South Dakota 


State University of South Dakota 
Courses offered in speech correction and 
phonetics. 
Tennessee 
University of Chattanooga 
Some practice teaching will be given. 
East Tennessee State College 
Dates of the summer sessions to be an- 
nounced. Scholarships available. Write to the 
registrar for information. 
University of Tennessee 
Some scholarships may be available. 
Vanderbilt University and George Peabody 
College for Teachers 
{ course will be given for health depart- 
ment speech and hearing consultants. 
Texas 
Southern Methodist University 
Tuition scholarships available. 
University of Houston 
{ course in phonetics is offered. 
Texas Technological College 
A course in Voice and Diction will be given. 
Scholarships available. 
Southwest Texas State College 
A course in Language and Speech Develop- 
ment is offered. 
Utah 
Utah State University 
A course in Speech Improvement in the 
Elementary Classroom will be offered in the 
second session, July 20—-August 21. A nine- 
week full day intensive remedial program 
for stutterers will be held June 15 through 
Aug. 14. 
Brigham Young University 
\ parent-child institute is planned for the 
cerebral palsied. 
Virginia 
University of Virginia 
In addition to the courses in hearing and 
audiometry and speech correction, courses 
will be offered in phonetics and independent 
study in speech and hearing. Details are in- 
complete on scholarships which will probably 
be available to residents of Virginia. 
Washington 
University of Washington 
Traineeships in speech and hearing ther- 
apy available for a two-week therapy camp 
experience with hard of hearing and cleft 
palate children. Grants cover tuition, trans- 
portation to and from Seattle to the camp and 
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maintenance for the two-week camp, but NOT 
for the remainder of the eight-week summer 
session. 

Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin 
There will be a symposium in audiology and 


speech pathology. 


Varquette University 
A speech correction workshop from June 22- 
July 31 will include courses for beginning, 
advanced and graduate students for three or 
six credits. A two-credit course, Speech Cor- 
rection and the Classroom Teacher, will be 
held June 29-July 10. 


University of PW isconsin—Milwaukee 
Dr. Mildred A. Groht, author of Natural 
Language for Deaf Children and former aca- 
demic principal of Lexington School for the 
Deaf, will conduct a workshop in Language 
for Deaf Children. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS II, II, III, and IV 
: by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 











THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE an- 
nounces a comprehensive summer program 
for training in the areas of the deaf, hard- 
of-hearing and speech pathology. Interested 
students may enroll for such courses as 
speech reading, audiometric testing, euryth- 
mics, language for the deaf, educational 
and vocational guidance for the deaf, and 
acoustic training in addition to a complete 
program in speech correction. 
All classes will be held in the fully air-con- 
ditioned Claxton Education Building. For 
further information write to: 

Professor L. C. Staats, Jr. 

Department of Special Education 

College of Education 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 





THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY — 


Department of Speech: Speech Science Division 
The Speech and Hearing Clinic 
300 Derby Hall, Columbus 


A well-rounded academic and clinical program will be offered in Speech and Hearing 
Therapy during the summer quarter of 1959. It includes a special sequence of hearing 
courses for teachers who are interested in teaching hard of hearing children. Upon 

| successful completion of this sequence, teachers can apply for certification to teach hard 
| of hearing children in the State of Ohio. 


A description of courses to be offered follows: 


| First Term June 22-July 24 


| Voice and Diction Two credit hours 
Hearing Conservation and Pathology Three credit hours 

| Speech Disorders Survey Three credit hours 

| Minor Problems in Speech One to five credit hours 
Research in Speech 


| Second Term July 27-August 28 


| Speech Development in Children Three credit hours 
Speech Pathology II Three credit hours 
Minor Problems in Speech One to five credit hours 
Seminar in Phonetics, Speech 
Correction, Speech Pathology, Hearing Two to three credit hours 
Seminar in the Nature of Oral Language Two to three credit hours 
Research in Speech 


Quarter June 22-August 28 


Lip reading ‘Clinic Two to three credit hours 
Clinical Principles in Speech Correction Three credit hours 
Clinical Practice in Speech Correction Two to three credit hours 
Minor Problems in Speech One to five credit hours 
Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech 

Correction, Lip Reading, or Instruction 

of the Deaf Three credit hours 

Speech Accompaniment of Disorders of 

the Central Nervous System Three credit hours 
Research in Speech 


STAFF 


Henry M. Moser, Ph.D., Professor, Director of Speech and Hearing Clinic 

Rutu B. Irwin, Ph.D., Associate Professor 

Hersert J. Over, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
SHeita G. Morrison, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Courtney Stromsta, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
There are many opportunities for observation of testing and therapy in both speech 
| and hearing as well as ample opportunity for active participation in therapy with chil- 

dren and adults under supervision. 
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Conversational Language 


GRACE MANNEN 


Part III of a series which will be reprinted in book form early this summer. 
The complete text of the book will appear in this and succeeding issues of the 
Volta Review. It is recommended both to teachers of the deaf and to parents 
who wish to help their older deaf children when they are at home. 


The author was formerly supervisor of the speech department, Nebraska 


School for the Deaf, Omaha. 


She is now with the Lutheran School for the 


Deaf, Detroit. Requests for her materials have prompted the publication of 


this useful series of lessons. 


PART THREE 


Conversation in Places of Business 


This may be called Conversation for 
Daily Living, since it is repeated from 
day to day in business situations. 

Courtesy and friendliness in business 
conversations are just as important as in 
social conversations. PATIENCE is a good 
trait to develop, for it is often necessary 


to wait your turn business places. 
Business conversations are usually 


briefer than social conversations. The 
length and type of conversations vary. 
depending upon where you may be. 
You will need to know the business 
conversation given here—and much 


more—to help you in daily living. 
BEGIN NOW TO PUT SOME OF THIS TO 
USE. THE OFTENER YOU MAKE USE OF 


IT. THE SCONER IT WILL BECOME 
OF YOUR DAILY CONVERSATION, 


PART 


Telephone Conversation 


The telephone is one of the most 
widely used means of carrying on con- 
versations. A hearing loss does not 
necessarily keep people from using the 
telephone, for many hard of hearing 
persons are finding that hearing aids 
and the volume control telephone make 
this a possible means of communication. 
The absence of the possibility of lip- 
reading is the only thing that prevents 
those who are deaf from using the tele- 
phone. 


Answering the telephone: 


1. Hello, —— 


ee 


— speaking. 
Store. May I help you? 
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3. Good morning: Beauty 
Salon. 

4. — isn’t in. Would you 
care to leave a message? 

5. This is Information. What is it. 
please ? 

6. ——— is busy now. Can 


you call later? 

Will you leave your 
telephone number? 
8. Just a moment; I'll call 

9. Will you hold the line a moment? 
10. You are speaking to - 


ll. This is the office of— ey 


name and 


and To whom do 
you wish to speak? 
12. This is *s secretary. 


May I help you? 
13. May I have your name and tele- 


phone number, please? 


14. Who is calling, please? 

15. Long Distance. What number 
are you calling? 

16. (Operator) Go ahead. Here is 


your party. 
17. I’m sorry. I can’t hear you. Will 
you please speak a little louder? 


Making a call: 


1. Hello. 
2. May I speak to ———— ? 


3. To whom am | spe whine? 

1. I’m sorry, I can’t hear you. 

5. You have the wrong number. 

6. Operator. will you please give me 
the telephone number of Mrs. 

: —. ae 

Street? Thank you. 

I will call back later when she is 

in. Thank you. 





Conversation at the Movies 


Observe people who are courteous 
and polite while waiting in line. Here 
are some acts of courtesy to be used 
when waiting in line at the movies, at 
a bus stop, or at any public meeting you 
might be attending. 


Don't push or shove. 

Don't hold up a line by visiting 
with other people. 

Keep your eyes on things around 
you. 

Be alert to what people are say- 
ing. 

There is a certain amount of special 
conversation associated with every place 
we go or everything we do. Add to this 
list to increase your vocabulary. Ob- 
serve people in line at the movies, the 
cashier. the usher. Perhaps they are 
saving some of these things. 


What you might expect a cashier to say: 


1. How many, please? 

2. Evening prices are on now. 

3. Here is your change, sir. (madam) 
1 

> 


Have your money ready, please. 
Thank you. 
6. Next, please. 


What an usher might say: 
1. How far down? 
2. Standing room only. 
3. I have two in the lower balcony. 
1. This way, please. 
5. Keep in line, please. 
». Ill seat you as soon as I can. 
7. The second feature has just started. 
8. This feature will be over at 9:30. 
9, Are you together? 
Those attending a movie might say: 
Not too far down, please. 
What time does the first show 
start? 
Come on, let’s go. This is where 
we came in. 
Let’s go in time for the first fea- 
ture. 
This is the second time I have 
seen this newsreel. 
Let’s leave at the break. 








New Hampshire's 
CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


e Residential modern school in beau- 


tiful Monadnock Region 

Trained teachers . . . Audiologist 
Oral methods 

Pre-school through primary grades; 
program developing to 12-year 
school 

Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 


Al 


New vocational and recreational 


1] 


lding 
Parent counselling and education 
Teacher training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 
tain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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Conversation at a Restaurant 


Dining out calls for courtesy and good 
manners. Wherever you may be eating, 


much 


of the conversation used by the 


waitress will be the same from day to 


day. 


These are some of the things you 


might expect to be a part of the conver- 
sation in a restaurant. 


What 


le WN 


ae 
wy) 


What 
l. 
2. 
i. 
DD: 
0. 
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a waitress might say: 


Have you been served? 

Are you ready to order? 

What will you have? 

May I have your order? 

What are you going to have? 
What vegetables will you have? 
Do you want your coffee now? 
(re you ready for dessert? 
What will you have for dessert? 
Will that be all? 

How do you want your steak? 
Is everything all right? 

Do you care for steak sauce? 
Come again. 

Was everything all right? 
a customer might say: 

I'll have the steak dinner. 

I'll have the chicken dinner. 
May I have my dessert now? 
May I have more coffee? 

I like my steak rare. (medium 
rare) (well done) 

I'll have French fries. 

What kind of pie do you have? 
We are ready to order now. 
Everything was very good. 

(To a guest) What would you 
like? 

May I have the check? 

That will be all, thank you. 
(To a guest) Do you see some- 
thing you like? 


Shopping Conversation 

a clerk might say: 

May I help you? 

May I show you something? 
What will you have? 

Have you been waited on? 
Is someone waiting on you? 


Will that be all? 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 


sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy. 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 


adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 

Principal 

For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 











May I show you something else? 
I’m sorry. we are just out of that 
number. 
I'll be with you in a minute. 
Your change will be here in a 
moment. 
Do you care for this style? 
I'm sorry. we don't have your 
size. 

3. What else, please? 
We will have a new shipment in 
next week. 
I'll be with you right away. 
Is this a charge? 
How does that feel for size? 
I’m sorry I couldn't fit you. 
This is a special price. 
Who is next? 
Would you care to try it on? 
Have you been taken care of ? 
That style is becoming to you. 


24. Would you like to have it al- 
tered? 

25. Large or small size? 
26. Here is your package. 
you. Come again. 

27. I hope you will like it. 


Thank 


What a customer might say: 

Are you busy? 
What is the price of this? 
I'd like to try this on, please. 
That’s a charge, please. 
No, it will be cash. 
Please deliver it. 
How much will the alteration 
charges be? 
Can you show me something less 
expensive ? 

9. Do you have this in size 14? 

10. Please show me a cotton blouse. 
size 32, in pink. 

11. I want a white shirt, size 15, 32 
sleeve length. 





LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


available 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


and 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 


offered jointly by 
Boston University 


and 
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Perkins School for the Blind Er : 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


: 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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Beauty Shop Conversation 


Polite remarks at the beauty shop 
will help to get you the service you 
want. Don’t forget to be polite, even 
though you are paying for your service. 
Courtesy helps to win friends at the 
beauty shop, as well as in other places. 


Customer: 


I want a trim, please. 

Not too short. 

I'd like my hair restyled. 

I'd like an oil shampoo. 

I don’t care for a real short cut. 

6. Please don’t cut it too short. 

May | have an appointment for 

a shampoo and wave at three 

o'clock tomorrow? 

8. What are your prices for per- 
manents ? 

9. Do you have any specials on per- 
manents ? 

10. I like a wave across the back. 

1]. My part is on the left side. 


Sie ONG 












SUNSHINE COTTAGE 

Oral School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 

San Antonio 12, Texas 


For detailed information _ please 
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write 


12. I'd like a manicure. I have no 
special operator. 
13. That looks very nice. 
14. I’m very pleased with my hair. 
Operator: 
1. Do you like it quite short? 
2. This would be a good style for 
you. 
3. Do you like a wave in the back? 
1. Would you like a rinse? 
5. Here is a color chart; you may 
choose your polish. 
6. This is our new shade of polish. 
I think you will like it. 
7. I think you are dry. We'll comb 
it out. 
8. Which side is your part on? 
9. Thank you. Come again. 





foe TEACHING OF SI 


Boe ING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 








GOAL FOR THE PARENT 


That parents know and understand their child’s 
handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 


borhood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 
That every child who leaves Sun- 
shine Cottage will be the type of 
others to be around. 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
will be adequate to keep 
him at That 
throughout his years in the school, 
he will not only grow in knowledge 


person want 


reading 


ease at all times. 


but develop a_ well-rounded _ per- 
sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 
the community. 

Walter Stuck, Administrator 


Mrs. 





(Continued from page 116) 
effort of all of us who love deaf chil- 
dren. 

For ten years the writer of this article 
has been concerned with one of the col- 
lege programs to prepare teachers of the 
deaf. There have been many problems, 
and there still are. We have had won- 
derful cooperation from the schools in 
the Bay-Area. The day school programs 
in Burlingame. Oakland, Richmond, San 
Francisco. San Jose, San Rafael, and 
Watsonville, and the state residential 
school in Berkeley have all at various 
times supervised student teachers. The 
professionalism of the participating 
teachers and of their school districts is 
of a high order. The continued success 
of the program will be contingent upon 
that professionalism. The establishment 
and maintenance of lines of communi- 
cation is an ongoing problem, but is 
possible of achievement. 

Experience at this institution indi- 


cates that the colleges are quite willing 
to receive advice but that they will not 
look favorably upon mandates from out- 
side organizations. This fact was well 
explained by Dr. Quigley. It would be 
interesting if the professional organiza- 
tions concerned with the education of 
the deaf were to assemble some of the 
teacher educators in the field to review 
the programs, exchange materials and 
ideas, and formulate some suggestions 
for colleges and universities and _per- 
haps for our own certifying body. In 
the final analysis certification is a legal 
matter, and the colleges will always be 
primarily concerned with local stipula- 
tions. Let us operate on the assumption 
of the integrity of educational institu- 
tions, keep trying to develop among our 
own personnel a larger number of per- 
sons qualified to be bona fide members 
of college faculties, and keep presenting 
colleges with information upon which 
to build their curricula in our field. 
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ROBERT COLE, Section president, rep- 
resented the affiliate groups at the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, held at the Volta Bu- 
reau, January 23-24, 1959. He was also 
named to the Auxiliary Board of the 
\ssociation so that he can have an ac- 
tive part in Association affairs, as well 
as those of the Section. The Section 
was discussed in detail at the directors 
meeting, and satisfaction was expressed 
with its rapid growth and with certain 
projects discussed by Mr. Cole, which 
await approval of the Section’s Govern- 
ing Board on March 7 before being ac- 
tivated. Mr. Cole also attended a two- 
day meeting at the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare on Jan- 
uary 26-27. called by Dr. Romaine 
Mackie, of the Department of Special 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, to 
discuss the budget of the department 
for the current year. Mr. Cole spoke 
freely of the needs of deaf children and 
the desire of their parents to improve 
their education. Also representing the 
Association at the meeting were Dr. S. 
Richard Silverman, president, and Mrs. 
Jeanette Ninas Johnson. executive see- 
retary. 


A MEETING of the Governing Board 
of the Parents’ Section will be history 
by the time most of you read this issue. 
The meeting is scheduled for March 7. 
It will be an all-day meeting to which 
all affiliates are invited to send _repre- 
sentatives in addition to the regular 
Governing Board. Members of the As- 
sociation’s Board of Directors have also 
been invited. The purpose of the meet- 
ing is to plan the program of the Sec- 
tion. 


March, 1959 


THIS MONTH WE WELCOME 
new affiliate groups. They are the As- 
sociation of Parents and Teachers for 
Aurally Handicapped Children, Akron, 
Ohio. and the Parents’ Association of 
the New York School for the Deaf, 
White Plains. The Akron group has an 
enrollment of 20 and the White Plains 
group has 131 members. making it our 
largest affiliate. 

President of the Akron group is Mrs. 
Carl Smith. Mrs. Thomas McMullen is 
corresponding secretary. 

The White Plains group has an execu- 
tive board of 16 members which meets 
each month. They publish a quarterly 
parent newspaper. Recent speakers at 
their meetings have been Dr. Leonard 
Elstad of Gallaudet College and Mr. 
Robert Cole. our president. Mrs. Muriel 
Cornish is president of this new group. 


two 


STARTING A SECOND YEAR as affili- 
ates are the 36 members of the Parent 
Teachers Organization of Western 
Pennsylvania School. Edgewood, Pa. 


CLARKE SCHOOL PARENTS’ CON- 
FERENCE representative John E. Swan 
writes: “It has occurred to me that one 
of our major interests should be to gain 
further positive publicity and under- 
standing by the general public of the 
problems of the deaf and what is being 
done to overcome them. This, in my 
mind. is necessary before we can expect 
the support we would like to have.” Mr. 
Swan has summed up the theme of 
many letters received from affiliate 
groups. How to go about achieving this 
positive publicity and understanding 
will be a major topic of discussion by 
the Governing Board at the March 7 
meeting. 





BOOK vores & 
REVIEWS 


New Opportunities for Deaf Children, by 
Irene R. and Alex W. G. Ewing, Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd., 1958. 
145 pages. Available from the Volta 
Bureau. $3.50. 


‘The internationally famous educators 
and authors, Professor and Mrs. A. W. 
G. Ewing of Manchester, England, have 
written this new book to replace the 
very excellent publication, Opportunity 
and the Deaf Child, which they wrote in 
1945. Parents and teachers of children 
with impaired hearing throughout this 
country, as well as in Great Britain, re- 
ceived that earlier publication with 
enthusiasm, and have for more than a 
decade found it to be of particular value 
in helping young deaf children. 

The Ewings. who are indeed author- 
ities in this field. have continued to pro- 
mote and participate in research, child 
study and special education programs 
in an effort to secure better ways to 
help children with hearing impairments. 
New Opportunities for Deaf Children 
contains facts and information noted in 
the former book that continue to be per- 
tinent in our work today. In addition 
to that information the authors have 
carefully noted and explained recent de- 
velopments that offer opportunities for 
deaf children that were not known or 
available to parents and educators only 
a few years ago. This new book was 
written primarily to help parents and 
teachers utilize new knowledge and 
equipment at home and at school. It is 
a clear. concise, well-organized book 
based on solid facts and experience. 
Parents, teachers. pediatricians, clini- 
cians and laymen who are interested in 
children, and particularly in those chil- 
dren with impaired hearing, will find 
the contents of this book interesting 
reading and helpful to them in their ef- 


forts to offer deaf children the best op- 
portunities available today. 

The book consists of ten chapters 
each of which is introduced by a short 
outline or resume of the contents. The 
chapters give a clear explanation of how 
parents and teachers can help children 
become satisfactorily integrated into 
family life and into society at large 
among people with normal capacities to 
hear. The short introductory chapter 
points up the specific aims of the book 
and reiterates the absolute fact that 
children must be able to share the com- 
mon vernacular language of members of 
their families and their associates before 
they can be integrated into family and 
community life. This is followed by a 
very enlightening and moving chapter 
noting what it is like to be deaf in a 
world of sound. The authors explain 
how vital hearing is to a child’s mental 
health and to his social and emotional 
well-being. They emphasize that hear- 
ing, no matter how limited it may be, 
can become a normalizing factor in the 
life of every deaf child. 

The following chapters define the 
special needs of children with varying 
degrees of hearing impairment and sug- 
gest ways of adequately meeting those 
particular demands. In Chapter III. the 
writers analyze the similarities and dif- 
ferences of two children. one having 
normal capacity to hear, and the other 
a very profound loss of hearing. Through 
discussion and descriptions of specific 
experiences, parents are given helpful 
suggestions which can be modified and 
adapted to meet the individual needs of 
deaf children no matter how great or 
small their residual capacities to hear 
may be. Chapters concerning the ascer- 
tainment of deafness. the diagnosis and 
assessment of hearing, and the use of 
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suitable hearing aids will be of special 
interest to pediatricians and clinicians 
as well as to parents and teachers. Sub- 
sequent chapters concerning — parent 
guidance and home training, and _ the 
selection of and preparation for the 
school best suited to the needs of each 
child and his family, contain informa- 
tion that no one who is interested in a 
deaf child or his parents can afford to 
miss. 

One of the final chapters in this book 
is devoted to the case histories of eight 
deaf people, varying greatly in age and 
experience, who had early home train- 
ing. Relatives and friends of deaf chil- 
dren and professional workers in the 
field of hearing and speech will find the 
accounts that parents have given of 
their own children interesting and help- 
ful. These personal life stories are en- 
couraging and thrilling to read. 

Vew Opportunities for Deaf Children 
is filled with invaluable information and 
suggestions for all who love and work 
with deaf children.—Marjorie FE. Mag- 
ner, Supervising Teacher of the Lower 
School. Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Vorthampton. 


CALENDAR 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
MEETING—APRIL 





\MERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—Mar, 


8-9: Hot Springs, Va. 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL AND 


OTOLOGICAL  socieTy—Mar. 10-12: Hot 
Springs. Va. 

AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL society—Mar. 13-14: 
Hot Springs, Va. 

SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION-—Apr. 6: Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

37TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, COUNCIL FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 7-11: Atlantic 
Cry, N. J: 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES 


Apr. 9-11: New York. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICA—-Mav 14-16; 


Ontario. 


ACOUSTICAL 
Ottawa. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR 
17-18: 


Make telephone 
voices louder 





by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 
ume Control Telephone for 
your home or office, just call 
your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office. 





EVEMT a 


THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
TEXAS 


OF 


HOUSTON, 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY —June 9-12: Miami 


Beach, Fla. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
28-July 3: Colorado Springs, 


CONVENTION OF 
DEAF—June 
Colo. 


LITH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS—Aug. 17-22 
London, England. 

ACOUSTICS 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 


Sept. 1-9: Stuttgart, Germany. 
4MERICA—Oct. 22-24 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF 


Cleveland. 
ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING 


Nov. 13-15: Cleveland 
Dec. 28-30: 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Washington, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 
Mini- 


Rates for general ads: 
insertion; 75¢ per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 





POSITIONS. OPEN. 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959- 60. ier. Inter- 
mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms. 
State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 
Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Portland. 
Maine. 


WANTED: Supervising teacher with M.A. for Pri- 
mary Department, salary $5628 to $7680. Speech 
teacher for the deaf with a baccalaureate degree, 
salary $4140 to $6072. Salaries based on experi- 
ence and training. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45 Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Sunervising Tcacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 799, Portland. Maine. 


WANTED: Teacher of the deaf to tutor private stu- 
dent in California. Would be required to live in 
country, ranch residence. Moderate climate. Box J-C, 
Volta Review. 


Oral teachers now and for September 1959, in a 
school having excellent equipment and requiring 
minimum extra-curricular duties; salary scale $440 
to $600 per month depending upon qualifications 
and years of experience. Lutheran Church affiliation 
not required. Address J. A. Klein, Executive Di- 
rector, Lutheran School for the Deaf, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 


Wanted in September: Two teachers ‘trained in the 
education of the deaf by well-equipped private day 
school. Screened enrollment; small and graded 
classes. Wonderful location; comparable salaries. 
Please write: The Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 
S.E. Holgate Blvd., Portland 2, Oregon. 
WANTED: Houssmether for August, 1959, or 
earlier to take charge of girls’ dormitory. 75 girls 
age 4-20. Staff of 6 counsellors. Live in dormitory— 
private room and bath, and meals $35.00 per month. 
Salary open (not less than $4,800 per year), eleven 
“weeks off in summer. Sick leave. Retirement plan. 
Social Security. Excellent facilities. Very best cli- 
mate. Qualifications—not less than 5 years working 
with deaf children. Age 30-45. High School grad- 
uation. Use sign language and finger speliing. 
Normal hearing. Good health. For additional in- 
formation write to: Superintendent, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, 1060 Cerrillos Road, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


WANTED: Orally trained elementary teacher to 
privately instruct several deaf children on West 
Coast, Sept. 1959. Salary and equipment com- 
parable to best schools. State experience. Box M-A, 
Volta Review. 


WANTED: For summer months; a teacher of the 
deaf to tutor one child. Location—the summer vaca- 
tion area in the Blue Mountains of Oregon. Write 
to: Mrs. Maurice Weaver, Box 126, Enterprise, 
Oregon. 


WANTED: Teachers for elementary and high icticot 
public day schools starting Sept., 1959. Oral meth- 
od; pupils integrated with hearing pupils. Excellent 
location between Los Angeles and the beaches. 
Salary for 10 month period: Elementary—$4,545 
to $7,323; High School—$4,575 to $8,400. Be- 
ginning salary depends on training and experience. 
Apply to: Keith A. Hunsaker, Director, Southwest 
Cooperative Special Education Program, 11710 South 
Cherry Ave., Inglewood, California. 


LEXINGTON SCHOOL for the Deaf invites 
trained teachers of the deaf to apply for positions 
at any school level. Please write to: Dr. Clarence 
D. O'Connor, Superintendent, 904 Lexington Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


WANTED for September 1959: Teacher of speech 
and lip reading to intermediate and advanced deaf 
and hard of hearing children (six 50 min. periods 
daily), excellent salary. Bachelor’s degree and train- 
ing to teach the deaf required; 39 weeks school 
year. Direct inquiries to: Supt. New Mexico School 
for the Deaf, 1060 Cerrillos Road, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES—Oral teachers of deaf 
for Sept. 1959. Preschooi and first Preparatory 
Level. Good Salary and small classes in private oral 
day school. Write: Mrs. Clayton Lorenzen, Easter 
Seal Preschool for the Deaf, 7211 N. 7th Street. 
For elementary level, apply to Mr. John Barry, 
Supt., Maricopa County Schools, Ford Bldg., 2nd 
Ave., Phoexix, Ariz. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF FOR 1959-60. Pri- 
mary, intermediate, or advanced. Excellent working 
conditions. Salary from $4200 to $5450 depending 
on qualifications. Apply to: George B. Redfern, Di- 
rector, Staff Personnel, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
608 East McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


Oral teachers, nursery and primary. Must have de- 
gree. An excellent opportunity in an oral school. 
High salary. State Retirement and Social Security. 
New eq t and building. Small classes. Progres- 
sive Program. Write: W. L. Allen, State Department 
of Education, Office of Deaf Education, 312 West 
Midwest, Casper, Wyoming. 


AN INVITATION to aid in the development of a 
comprehensive program for the deaf in St. Clair 
County, Michigan. Teamwork approach to the pre- 
sented problem of teaching. Modern buildings. 
Scenic lake and river country. Beginning salary 
$4500-$6300. Apply to: Robert Barnes, Director 
of Special Education, Councy-City Bldg., Port 
Huron, Michigan. 





WANTED for school year 1959-60. Teacher of the 
hard of hearing class of 8 to 10 primary age chil- 


dren. Modern, public Special Education school in 
sunny Florida. Salary $3600-$6120 for 10 months. 
Full credit for experience. 7'> hr. day, 5-day week. 
For further information write: Wm. Cooper Mat- 
hews, Prin. Forrest Park School, 1600 Silver Star 
Road, Orlando, Florida. 


SUPERVISING TEACHER for the deaf. Person 
should be qualified to teach courses in deaf educa- 
tion. Faculty status in the Dept. of Logopedics, Uni- 
versity of Wichita. Excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply to: Wm. E. Miller, Asst. Dir., 
Institute of Logopedics, 2400 Jardine Drive, Wichita 
14, Kansas. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED ‘for "Sept. "1959: ‘Position b by experienced, 
trained, hearing teacher. (11 yrs. in residential and 
day schools; A.B. degree plus 15 graduate hours). 
Moderate climate preferred. Box M-D, Volta 
Review. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING 


Albuquerque (New ceed 
1001 Second St., N.V 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dallas 4 (Texas) 
4222 Lemmon Avenue 


Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 
615 Locust Street 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 


1401 Ash Street 
Greenville (S. C.) 
General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 


New Haven Hearing League. 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 


race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


TEACHERS 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 

Phone: North 7-1874 
Georgia 

Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
MISS HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


March, 1959 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
108 Hollister Bldg 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St 


a 3 (Wisconsin) 
N. Water St. 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 
Portland 3 (Maine) 
723-A Congress St. 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 


2111 N. E. Weidler St 
OF 
Michigan 
Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 
New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

MRS. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R, MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

Phone: 72-1174 


SOCIETIES 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg:, 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 


1120 S. Parton St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


South Bend 1 (Indiana) 
511 W. Colfax Avenue 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C. ) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W 


LIPREADING 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


MIss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
MRS. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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University Microfilas 
313 N. Pirst St. 
Ann Arbor, Wichigan 
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